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free.    The   delay, though  provoking  enough  at  the  time,     ,1852
was utilized in  a delightful expedition to the plains of Troy,----
which otherwise we should have missed. One more halt to en- ^T* 65 able us to visit the ruins of Cyzicus ; a lovely ride through luxuriant vineyards, where immense bunches of grapes were offered to us at each step; a rapid sail across the Sea of Marmora ; and then in the early morning our eyes once again rested with admiration on the walls and minarets of Stambol and our first and only expedition became a thing of the past.
" Not so the indignation which our admission to the sacred place excited in the minds of some of our friends of the Orthodox faith. It was a long time before they could forget the fact that the permission we had received to land had been refused to a Russian archduchess. We could only suppose that our position as ' heretics' rendered us harmless."
Another subject calls for remark. In 1851 the Earl of Derby (then Lord Stanley) invited Canning to join his cabinet, should he be summoned by the Queen to form one, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the following year the opportunity of carrying out this intention presented itself; but to everyone's surprize Canning was left out of the ministry and Lord Malmesbury by some freak of fortune found himself dignified by the office which had been marked out by the popular voice for the Great Elchi. It was rumoured that Russia objected to a strong man at the head of our Foreign Office, and Baron Brunov remarked openly that Canning's appointment if true was " une plaisanterie," and more, " une mauvaise plaisanterie." The ambassador's share in the protection of the Hungarian and Polish refugees was certainly not calculated to recommend him to the autocratic Courts, and this circumstance, taken together with the arguments of those who dreaded the effects of Canning's imperious will both in the Cabinet and at the Office, may have induced the Premier to reconsider the offer. It was a severe disappointment, and when Lord Derby thereupon offered him a peerage, he was on the point of refusing it, and only consented to become Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe on the understanding that the title was the reward of past services, and was in no degree a compensation for the Prime Minister's change of